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ABSTRACT 

Research findings on teachers* perspectives on 
teaching tend to indicate that institutional pressures are not strong 
enough to control what teachers think and how they act within their 
classrooms. JNhile teachers will conform to organizational demands, 
their basic teaching styles are likely to remain unchanged. This 
study explored the socializing effects of the student teaching 
experience on the perspectives on teaching of 13 student teachers. 
Before the start of their student teaching, the subjects responded to 
the Teacher Belief Inventory (TBI). The TBI was developed to assess 
teacher beliefs related to six specific cate^^ries: (1) teacher role: 
passive-active; (2) teacher-pupil relationship: custodial-humanistic; 
(3) knowledge and curriculum: strong^rame-weak frame; (4) student 
diversity: negative-positive; (5) the role of the community in school 
affairs: passive-active; and (6) the role of the school in society: 
reproductive-transformative. Responses in each of these areas 
provided a profile of teacher beliefs that comprised the individual's 
perspectives on teaching. Ih^v addition to completing the TBI, each 
student teacher was interviewed at least five times between January 
and Nay, 1981, and observed while teaching at least three times. 
Interviews were also held with pupils, cooperating teachers, and 
supervisors to discover developments of perspectives of the student 
teachers, any observed changes, and influences that might induce 
change. Resulting data indicated that student teaching did not result 
in an homogenization of student teacher perspectives. Students came 
into the experience with different perspectives on teachii^ig and 
significant differences among them remained at the end of the 
semester. Little evidence was found of passive response to 
instituti4>nal forces. It should be noted, however, that the subjects 
of tnis study selected the schools in which they did their student 
teaching and, in this selection, naturally chose positions in schools 
most reflecting their own perspectives. (JD) 
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tHE IMPACT OF THE STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER PERSPECTIVES 



P9 

This paper will describe perspectives toward teaching of student 
teachers during the final semester of their university teacher educa- 
tion prograA. We shall be particularly concerned to explore the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What were th^ perspectives of student teachers 
during their ttnal student teaching semester? (2) What changes In 
perspective occurred during the IS-week student teaching experience? 
(3) What was t^e relative e^atribution of the psychological context 
(e.g., teachers' implicit theories^atttd intentions) and the social 
context (especially external resources and institutional constraints) 
» to the development of student teacher perspectives? 

In their res^rch with medical students, Becker, Geer, Hughes, 
and Strauss (1961) discovered perspectives toward the practice of 
medicine which ar4 very commonly characteristic of medical students. 
As they developed the concept, perspectives referred to 

A coordinated set of ideas and actions a person u^es in 
dealing with some problematic situation, to refer to a 
person's ordinary way of thinking and feeling about and 
acting on such a situation. These thoughts and actions 
are coordinated in the sense that the actions flow 
reasonably, from the actor's point of view, from the 
^ ideas contained in the perspective. Similarly, the 

ideas can be seen by an observer to be one of the 
possible sets of ideas which might form the underlying 
rationale for the person's actions and are seen by the 
actor as providing a justification for acting as he does. 
\ (p. 34) 
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Becker et al. believed perspectives to differ from <ittitudes siace 
perspectives include actions and not merely dispositions to act. 
Unlike values, perspectives are specific to situations, rather than 
generalized beliefs. 

By citing their debt to George Herbert Mead^s The Philosophy of 
the Act , Becker and his colleagues indicate that conventional metaphors 
do not adequately portray the interplay c»t thought aod action that 
become a group perspective within some progressions* "In an earlier 
paper (Tabachnick, Popkewit^, & Zeichner, 1979-80),^ we applied this 
conception to teaching, commenting that "teacher perspectives or 
perspectives toward teaching refer to the ways in which , teachers 
think about their work (e.g., purposes and goals, conceptions of 
curriculum and children) and the ways in which they give meaning to 
these beliefs by their actions in classroom^." The point of that 
sentence was to suggest that the meaning of ide^ and beliefs could 
not be understood in the absence of actions intanded (by the actors) 
to complete the ideas, to "express" them. Unfortunately, that state- 
ment can be interpreted to mean that action f<^llows idea. The state- 
meat does not make clear (as the discussion in Boys in White does) 
that neither idea nor action necessarily precedes or causes the other. 
That language also Implies two distinct though mutually interdependent 
entities (beliefs and actions) and does not capture Mead's conception 
of the act. in a brief but wonderf?illy lucid discussion that uses 
Mead's concept of the act to explain teacher behavior, Berlak and 
Berlak (1981) portray thought and action as part of the same event. 
If we were making an analogy to an object, we might say that we can't 



separate the head from the tall o£ i coin and still have the coin* 
Teaching is not an object but a dynamic continuing process* If ve 
catch glimpses of actions, we can easily discover beliefs or ideas 
that are an integral part of tho&e acts though they were not immediately 
perceived to be so* Similarly, if we hear a statement of belief/, we 
can (with somewhat more effort than in the other case) discover actions 
that are integrally a part of the ideas stated* 

Since teaching takes place in schools, this delicately complex 
view of social behavior is further complicated by the interaction of 
individuals and social institutions* In the conception of Berger and 
Luckaann (1967) Institutions are recognized as being established by 
people; they change as the people who make them work, change* At the 
same time, an institution has a history and an existence which precedes 

r 

and overshadows the individuals who are its agents and its clients; 
it is bigger than they are, though it responds to influences from them* 
The perspectives toward teaching of individual teachers would, in such 
a model, be influenced by the institutional imperatives, rewards, and 
punishments that each teacher encounters in a school; while at the 
same time, expressions of individual thought and action by teachers 
change the institutional meanings that existed before the teachers 
Joined the institution* This change may be minimal or it may be sig- 
nificant. Much recent research has reported the powerful resilience 
of institutional inertia (e*g*, Herman & McLaughlin, 1978; Stake & 
Easley, 1978; Popkewitz, Tabachnick, & Wehlage, 1932). However ,t.insti* 
tutions do change* Within institutions that resist change, individual 
teachers manage to teach in styles that contradict the overall institu- 
tional style while at the same time these teachers retain the si4>port 



of thetv colleagues, administrators, and ^he parents of their pupils* 
While it Is clear that It occurs* It is not at all clear how some o£ 
the conflicts and Interactive dynamics between Individuals and insti- 
tutions encourage some teachers to conform to institutional pressures 
and other teachers to resist; some teachers to succeed in resisting 
while maintaining their professional status, while other teachers 
resist only at the cost of hostility from professional colleagues and, 
sometimes, dismissal. 

Thfere is disagreement about the kinds of perspectives toward 
teaching which teachers ^ave and particularly about shaired or group 
perspectives. After examining questionnaires and interviews completed 
by teachers, Lortle (1975) concluded that teachers were quite unlike 
doctors in that teachers did not share group perspectives* Lortle 
found t(i«*chers to be highly individualistic in their perspectives 
toward teaching, concluding, even, that there was little knowle<^ge 
that was accepted by most practitioners as forming the basis of their 
professional expertise. Independent assessments, incorporating iatui-* 

tlve understanding, appeared to Lottie to guide the beliefs and class* 

/ 

room behavior of teachers. Other researchers find that teachers have ' 
many beliefs and classroom behaviors in common. LeCompte (1978), for 
example, reports that teachers, regardless of their other differences, 
agree about the Importance of a "management core" of teaching behavior 
needed to control pupil behavior so that teacher«*planned activities 
can take place. 

Most researchers group teachers along a single dimension into 
two groups'**informal/£ormal« humanistic/custodial, direct/indirect. 



domlnatlve/lntegrative, production/craftsman. Bipolar unidlmenslonal 
analyses of teaching are rejected by Hammersley (1977) as oversimpll* 
fylng the complex diversity of teaching and by Carew and Light foot 
(1979) as too narrow and reductionist. Their analyses of teaching 
perspectives are considerably more complex and more subtle, as are 
those of such researchers as Metz (1978), Bussls, Chlttendon, and 
Amarel (1976), and Barr and Duffy (1978). 

Bussls, Chlttendon, and Amarel (1976) and Berlak and Berlak (1981) 
report a ^ange of differences within each of the categories "progressive" 
and "traditional." At the same time they find characteristics Which 
are common to teachers who would otherwise be classified as one or the 
other of these types. Metz (1978) found that among incorporative 
teachers, those emphasizing the transmission of knowledge to pupils, 
there were differences within the category jthat grouped teachers of 
this type into a number of subcategories. These teachers shared certain 
essential characteristics that maintained the integrity of the category 
and their placement within it* 

In commenting on the range of perspectives within a teaching style, 

Berlak and Berlak (1981) comment. 

Despite their ambiguities, the labels "formal/informal as 
coninonly used in the schools we visited, do in some 
general way distinguish two sets of teachers. . . . 
However, it is only in dealing with the extremes that 
this division does not present insurmountable problems. 
. . « There is clearly a wide range of patterns that 
teachers and kids commonly associated with informal, 
and a range they associated with formal, (p. 199) 

In addition to a range of behavior within a category or type, many 

researchers comment upon contradictory patterns of belief and action 



which they teach. Since the teachers who were studied were not 

observed under classroom conditions but were asked to respond to 

vignettes invented by the authors, Shavelson and Stem (1981) caution 

that ''before reaching the conclusion that teachers are responsive to 

many external pressures note that this was a laboratory study in which 

teachers did not have to face the consequences of their decisions. 

The geaeralizabillty of this finding to practice still needs to be 

examined.'* This caution is strengthened by such results as those 

reported by Metz (1978) where diverse perspectives are discovered 

within each o£ the schools that she studied. Gracey (1972) found 

production and craftsman teachers in a single school, although be 

concluded that the school and community forced craftsman teachers to 

compromise their positions. Carew and Light foot (1979) and Sharp and 

Greene (1976) also found different perspectives within the same 

school. Ail of these results would se^ to contradict the view that 

institutional pressures are, by themselves , strong enough to control 

what teachers think and how they are likely to act within their 

classrooms. They appear to support the position that 

Persons* activities may not be utiderstood apart from 
their biographies and the histories of the groups 
with whom they identify and which live on in conscious*- 
ness or apart from the time and ^ace in which they 
act. (Berlak & Berlak, 1981, p. ai) 

If institutional press is strong enough to overpower any opposx- 
tlon, ve should find a "homogenizing" of student teacher perspectives 
in our study. If individual perspectives matter, in that they iTiter- 
act with institutional pressures in such a way as to protect and 
nurture alternative styles of action, ve should find some trace of that 
in the perspectives oi student teachers during their final student 
teaching experience. 

8 > 
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among teachers (e,g,, Hammersley, 1977; Berlak & Berlak, 1981). It 

■4 

is not surprising to find contradic'tldns and inconsistencies within 

« 

the perspectives o£ individual teachers since constradlctlons are 
embedded in the society and reflect a diversity of beliefs and the 
appeals of alternative actions in the fac^ of choice, Unldlmeasional 
bipolar types are usually derived theoretically and a priori and are 
often unable to deal with the subtleties presented by a social con- 
text when it is observed directly. 

With the exception of Hawnersley *s study, these reports do not 
explicitly search for dimensions of teacher perspectives but examine^ 
teacher opinions and actions* All of them appear^^to be convinced from 
their data that what teachers think, matters since it directs in a 
general way how teachers act, although these actions will be influenced 
by the institutional constraints which teachers find within particular 
schools. Their analyses would seem to confirm Bennett (1976) in his 
comment that, "Aims and opinions are strongly held and they are 
related closely to actual .classroom practice. They do, however, seem 
to be mediated to some extent by external factors suph as the charac- 
teristics of the children taught and [of the] school . . . At 
least one study, that by Schwllle/ Porter, and Gant (1979), reports 
results that run counter to all of these. As summarized by the re- 
searchers, "Tlie most not<ble aspect of [teachers'] responses to the 
vignettes was a willingness to change content, whatever the pressure 
for change." These results may be interpreted to suggest that teacher 
perspectives are of little account, since teachers respond without 
much resistance to pressures for conformity from the institutions in 



The Student Teaching Experience 

Currently there is ar great deal of debate In the literature over 
the role that the student teaching experience plays |ln the developnent 
of teachers and ov^v the relative contribution of various IndlviduaLL 
Institutional factors to the socialization process (Zeichner, 1980). 
On the one hand, some have argued that biography as opposed to fox»aal 
training or teaching experience is the key element in teacher social- 
ization and that student teaching plays little part in altering the 
perspectives that students bring to the experience. For example » 
Lortle (1975) argues that the socialization of teachers'lLa^ely occurs 
through the internalization of teaching models during the thousands of 
hours spent as pupils in close contact with teachers ("apprenticeship 
of observation"). In Lortle *s view, it is the ac^vatlon of this 
latent culture with the onset of school experience that la the majbr 
Influence in shaping students* conceptions of the teaching role and 
role performance. Formal training in pedagogy \^t the university, 
including student teaching, is seen as having little effect in com- 
parison with the efficacy of pre-tralnlng experiences. In fact, Lortle 
(1975, p. 80) even questions the use of the term socialization to 
describe entry into the teaching role: 

The cannotatlons of the term socialisation seem some- 
what askew when applied to- this kind of Induction, - 
since they imply greater receptivity to a preexisting 
culture than seems to prevail. 

This view, which emphaslzes^the primacy of biography in teacher 
c^evelopment has received empirical support in a recent United States 
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study conducted by Ze:^chner and Grant (1981), in an Australian study 
conducted by Petty and Hogben (1980), and in two British stydffes 
(Maddox, 1968; Mardle and Walker, 1980). It is also consistent with 
several other views of teacher development that locate the major 
socializing influences at a poipt prior to the advent of formal 
training (e.g., Stephens, 1967; Wright & Tuska» 1968). 

On the other hand, some have argued that student teaching does 
have a significant impact on the development of teachers » an effect 
which Is then Strengthened in the early years ^^of a teacher^ a caraer. 
However, while there is a great deal of agreement here over the potency 
of Impact, there is also much disagreement among the advoc^es of this 
position about the specific nature pf the' impact and a^out the indi'- 
vidual and institutional factors that are related to student teacher 
development. 

First, there are those who argue that student teaching represents 
the beginning of a process where the allegedly "liberalizing" Impact 
of campus-*based preparation is reversed and xAo see the universities 
and schools in conflict over the allegiance of ^studcat teachers. 
Several British and North American studies provide evidence that the 
impact of campus«'based teacher education is "wasli^d out" beginning 
during student teaching and continuing on into later teaching experience 
(see Zeichner and Tabachnick, 1981). The major debate among those "Vho 
hold this view is over which particular socializing agents or mecha* 
ni5m play the most influential role in reversing the Impact of the 
college. Cooperating teachers (Yee, 1969), the ecological character-* 
istics of classrooms (Copeland, 1980), and the bureaucratic character-* 
istlcs of schools (Hoy & Rees, 1977) are examples of some of the 



Individual and institutional factors that have been seen to play 
influential roles during student teaching. 

Secondly » there are those who argue that student teaching plays 
a significant role in teacher development, but who emphasize the con-* 
tinuit^ between campus-based preparation, student teaching, and later 
experience. According to this view, the effects of campus-based 
preparation are not "washed out" by student teaching and later school 
experience but are in fact strengthened by those experiences, and the 
schools and colleges are seen as working in consort in their effects 
upon teacher development. Those who hold this view typically examine 
^the Impact of formal preparation including student teaching within a 
larger sociopolitical context. Campus-based training, student teaching, 
and later school experience are all seen as furthering the development 
of teachers who subscribe to educational commitments which do not 
challenge existing occupational. Institutional, and cultural patterns. 
Dale's (1977) argiunents related to the development of a "cognitive 
style of individualism," and Bartholomew's (1976) analysis of the 
development of an "objectivist conception of knowledge," during formal 
training and later teaching experience are illustrative of this posl«* 
tion. While student teaching is not singled out by the advocates of 
this position as uniquely influential, it is viewed as having an 
effect which solidifies and confirms perspectives that are brought to 
the experience. 

Despite the existence of these conflicting views of the role of 
student teaching in the development of teachers and of studies which 
lend support to each of the three positions, we generally know very 

o 
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little about the actual impact of student teaching on the professional 
perspectives of student teachers. There are several reasons for our 
current lack of knowledge in this area and which point to the need 
for further studies of the student teaching experience. 

First, despite the literally hundreds of studies that have been 
conducted on the impact of student teaching relatively few researchers 
have actually examined what takes place during the experience Itself; 
how professional life is interpreted and acted upon as students par-* 
ticipate in its ongoing affairs. Most studies, by relying exclusively 
upon fhe pre and post administration of questionnaires and surveys for 
their data and by not observing and talking with students as the 
experience evolves, have failed to address many Important questions 
related to this experience. Because the Impact of student teaching 
(i.e., if there is an impact) occurs during student teachers* daily 
interactions with children and with school and imiversity personnel 
(Tabachnlck, 1981) and because much of what students actually learn 
during this experience may often be unanticipated by program designers 
(Romberg & Fox, 1976), most of the extant research on student teaching 
has failed to penetrate the complex and -interactive world of the 
student teacher and has failed to illuminate the nature of salient 
socializing mechanisms that may operate during this experience. 
Generally 5 and despite the existence of the conflicting scenarios 
suonarized above, we know very little about the actual Impact of the 
student teaching experience on the way in which students actually 
respond to tlie problonatic conditions of the classroom. The actions 
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and lnt«iractions of student teachers during the experience must be 
treated as problematic If we are to understand the impact of student 
teaching uponstudents. 

Secondly, and closely related to the overreliance on pre~ and 
post .est designs i^' the fact that most studies of student teaching 
have been largely limited to Investigations of student teacher Ideol* 
ogles. Sharp and Green (1975, p, 68-63) define a teaching ideology 
as "a connected set of systematically related beliefs and ideas about 
what are felt to be the essential features of teaching ... a broad 
definition of the task and a set of prescriptions for performing it, 
all held at a relatively high level of abstraction." This description 
of a teaching ideology is highly similar to Argyris and Schon's notion 
of "espoused theory" and Keddie*s (1971) description of the "education- 
alist context." Sharp and Green (1975) distinguish a teaching Ideology 
from the more situationally specific and action-oriented construct of 
teacher perspective which is analogous to Argyris and Schon's (1974) 
"theory In use" and to Keddic's (1971) "teacher context." 

By focusing almost exclusively upon student teacher ideologies 
and expressed attitudes (independent of any context), the e:xtant 
research on student teaching has given us a very limited view of the 
Impact of the experience on the lives of student teachers. As Keddie 
(1971) has shown, we cannot assume a direct correspondence between 
teacher ideologies which exist at a fairly high level of abstraction 
and the perspectives which ^^de daily classroom practice. Given 
the Inconsistencies and contradictions which exist between these two 
levels of analysis, it becomes important fo^^esearchera to go beyond 
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the level of Ideology to understand adequately the role of student 
teaching In the development of teachers* 

However, despite the general lack of attention to the analysis 
of perspectives, a small group of studies do exist which have sought 
to examine the impact of student teaching on the development of teacher 
perspectives. These studies (Gibson, 1976; Haslam^ 1971; lannaccoae, 
1963; Popkewitr, 1979; Tabachnick et al., 1979-80) have provided fairly 
consistent data about the Impact of student teaching on the teaching 
perspectives of student teachers* Generally, these studies indicate 
that student teaching contributes to the development of "utilitarian" 
perspectives where what works in the short run to get the class through 
the required lesson on time in a quiet and orderly manner becoi&es the 
major criterion for evaluating a teaching activity. Within this per- 
spective, technique of teaching becomes an end in itself rather than 
a means toward some specified educational purpose. Survival of student 
teaching and fulfilling the expectations of others take on primary 
importance for student teachers. 

Although these studies have provided important information about 
the ways in which the student teaching experience affects the teaching 
perspectives of student teachers, they all have at least one major 
weakness which severely limits their usefulness* Specifically, while 
in each of these studies there were students who did not fit the 
dominant utilitarian pattern, the reports of the studies focus largely 
on illuminating the characteristics of the one dominant perspective 
within the group of student teachers studied. Thus, despite evidence 
in each of these studies that student teaching to acme degree has a 
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differencial impact on students, our knowledge about the teaching 
perspectives of student teachers is largel> limited to the gross indi- 
cators of central tendencies. In shorty these studies imply an overly 
deterministic view of the socialization process which is Inconsistent 
with some of their own data; with recent literature on occupational 
socialization in general (e.g*» Bucher & Stelling, 1977); and with 
recent literature on teacher socialization (e.g., Lacey, 1977). The 
heterogeneous nature of student teacher perspectives which corredpgnds 
to the^^varlety of perspectives existent in the occupation as a whole, 
has not been adequately addressed by these studies. 

In the present study we were interested in expanding ufton this 
previous work on student teacher perspectives in several m^s: (1) 
by dooimenting the range of diversity of perspectives that exisESd"^ 
among a group of student t&achers within a given program rather than 
focusing exclusively on the characteristics of one dominant perspec^ 
tive; (2) by linking the development of perspectives to specific 
individual and institutional factors both within and prior to the 
student teaching experience (e.g.. Does student teaching alter that 
which students bring to the experience?) ; (3) by tracing the develop*- 
ment of student teacher perspectives into the early years of teaching 
experience to determine if student teacher perspectives are in fact 
"washed out" by school experience and if so, tinder \Aat circumstances* 
The present paper discusses the results related to points 1, and 2 
above. Data related tc how student teacher perspectives are strengthened 
or changed during the early years of teaching experience are currently 
being collected and analyzed and will be reported separately at a 
later date. 
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Methodology 

The subjects for this study were 13 student teachers (all wooen) 
who wer« enrolled In an elementary student teaching program at a large 
midwestem university during the spring seoiester of 1981. Student 
teaching and a weekly campua-based seminar preempt a full university 
seme8te1^. (15 weeks) which is the final semester in a four^semester 
professional sequence leading to certif icat:ion in grades kindergarten 
through eight « Prior to this final semester » students have coo^leted 
two pre«>8tudent teaching experiences (of approximately'^SO clock hours 
each) and various courses in elementary methods, educational founda*" 
tions and general studies. 

During December 1980 and January 1981 a 47--item Teacher Belief 
Inventory i^TBI) was developed by the staff of the research project on 
the basis of our own previous work on teacher perspectives (Tabachnick 
et al. , 1979' 30) and on the basis of the literature on teachers 
(e*g. , Bussis et al.> 1976). This Instrt^ient att^pts to assess 
— student teacher belief a related to six specific categories: (1) the 
teacher role; (2) teacher-pupil relationships; (3) Iqiowledge and 
curriculum; (4) student diversity; (5) the role of the community in 
school affairs; and (6) the role of the school in society. Questions 
were developed for each of these categories in terms of a single 
major dimension. No attempt was made to assess the full range of 
student teacher beliefs about teaching or even the totality of their 
beliefs within each of the categories* Throughout this paper, the 



term -t^ea€4\er ^r&pectlvea refers, only to those specific categories 
and dimensions that were addressed in the present study. 

Following is a sunmary of the dimensions that were initially 
employed for each of six orienting categories: (1) teacher role: 
passive-active; (2) teacher-pupil relationships: custodial-humaolstic; 
(3) knowledge and curriculum: strong frame-^weak frame; (4) student 
diversify: negative-positive; (5) the role of the community in school 
affairs: passive-active; (6) the role of the school in society: 
rep r oduc t i ve- 1 r ans f orma t i ve * 

In January 1981 the TBI was administered to all 48 student 
teachers who were enrolled in the elementary student teaching program 
during the spring semester of 1981. Following this initial admlnis* 
tration of the TBI, 13 students (a 28 percent sample) were selected 
for more intensive study* These students were chosen to give us a 
group of student teachers who appeared to have markedly different 
beliefs within each category measured by the TBI and whose overall 
profiles differed markedly from one another. In selecting the 13 
students we also sought a representative sample in terms of: (1) the 
characteristics of the settings in which the student teachers worked 
(e*g*, urban, suburban), and (2) the grade levels at which the student 
teachers taught (e.g., primary, intermediate). Furthermore, an attempt 
was made to informally assess the teaching style and teaching environ* 
ment within the classrooms to which students were assigned, in order 
to achieve a rough balance of assignments to classrooms where: (1) 
student beliefs seemed to confirm the existing teaching style; (2) 
student beliefs seemed to be somewhat different or at variance with 
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the teaching style and classroom environment developed by the cooper-* 
—^tt±n^ teacher. _ Finally, we attempted to include a variety of school 
organizational patterns in our sample (e.g., ICR., sel£*contained^~~ ~ 
classrooms) and to select a group of schools which offered the maximum 
possible diversity in community and pupil characteristics. 

The 13 student teachers who were selected were assigned to nine 
different schools in three school districts, (One student worked in 
an alt^.mative school.) Five students worked in primary grafde class-' 
rooms (K-3) , seven students were placed in intermediate level class-* 
rooms iU^5) 9 and one student worked in a K-5 setting. In addition, 
11 students worked in "regular" elementary classrooms » one student 
worked In a bilingual classroom, and one student was placed in a 
junior primary classroom designed for pupils who had finished kinder- 
garten but who were deemed not yet ready for first grade. Finally, . 
four students worked in settings that employed some form of team 
teaching (e«g., IGE), and the remaining nine students worked in essen* 
tial^ self-contained classrooms with one cooperating teacher, 

Betvjeen January anO May 1981, each of the 13 student teachers 
was interviewed at least five times and observed while teaching at 
least three times. Eacl\ of the five researchers worked with two to 
four students and followed* the same students throughout the semester. 
The staff of the project met weekly to discuss the observational and 
interview data, to identify themes which emerged, and to plan for 
succeeding interviews and observations. The student teachers were 
provided with transcriptions of all of their interviews and were 
invited to clarify, elaborate, or suggest changes to their original 
responses* 
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In the first Interview we attempted to confirm our initial inter* 
pretation of the student profiles that were constructed on the basis 
of the TBI; to construct a brief biographical history of each student 
(e.g., to l^entl^y unique factors J.n^ their upbringing and school 
experience); and to identify the students' expectations and goals for 
the student teaching semester, together with their reasons for select- 
ing their classroom placements. In subsequent interviews we sought 
to explore in some depth student teacher beliefs regarding each af 
the six orienting categories and to discover any new sigolflcant and 

empirically grounded dimensions of perspectives that we had not antlci-* 

« 

pated* 

A portion of each interview was guided by a set of broad questions 
which were intended to clarify students' positions related to the six 
orienting categories of the TBI. While each researcher utilized the 
same basic questions for each interview (the questions were developed 
collectively in the weekly meetings), there was enough fl^ibility 
in the design for individual researchers to probe areas that were of 
particular significance for understanding the perspectives of specific 
students. Finally, three of the five Interviews Included a line o£ 
questioning based on the specific lessons observed (the interviews 
followed the observations), which sought to clarify the observers' 
perceptions of the lessons, students' intentions for the lesson, and 
which generally enabled us to understand how students gave meaning 
to their actions after they occurred. Finally, the classroom obser- 
vations lasted for a minimum of one^half day. Each observer con^ 
s true ted narrative descriptions of events in students' classrooms. 
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and the research team developed a specific focus for each of the 
three observations. 

In addition to identifying the substance and dimensions of the 
perspectives of the 13 student teachers » we sought to examine through 
interviews with students, cooperating teacher s» and supervisors the 
sources of Influence related to the development of the perspectives 
and how (if at all) the perspectives changed during the course of the 
student teaching semester. The cooperating teacher (s) and university 
supervisor for each student were interviewed once at the end of the 
semester regarding their views about the teaching perspectives of 
their student teachers » their perceptions of changes that occurred in 
these perspectives over the course of the semester and about how they 
attempted to influeu ^» and felt they did in fact influence » their 
students* 

Each member of the triad was also asked about the degree and 

nature of the constraints they saw being placed upon what and how 

% 

the student teacher taught, either by the student him/herself, the 
cooperating teacher, the school or the university, and about their 
perceptions of how the other triad members had Influenced the student 
teacher over the course of the semester. For example, student teachers 
were asked about what they felt they could and could not do in the 
classrorm, about their perceptions of the expectations of the school 
and university for their behavior and about how they felt the 
cooperatittg teacher and university supervisor in fact Influenced their 
development. Also, the weekly campus-based seminairs for six of the 
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student teachers were observed and taped i:o provide an additional 
source of information related to the influence of the university. 
Finally, the TBI was administered again in May 1981 to all student 
teachers in the program* Thirty-nine students returned usable 
responses from, both the January and May administrations. Two-tailed 
_t-tests were then conducted with the data from the 39 students to 
determine the existence and nature of any shifts in student beliefs 
in terms of the six orienting categories.* Also, an item analysis was 
conducted on the pre- and post-test TBI data for each of the 13 students » 
and changes in the beliefs of the 13 students were compared with the 
changes in the total group of 39 students* All of these data, 
together with our own observations of students* teaching, were used to 
draw conclusions about the ways in which individual and institutional 
factors affected the development of student teachers* perspectives* 

All of the data that were collected were transcribed to facilitate 
a content analysis. Nearly 1,500 typed pages of protocol materials 
were generated from the taped interviews and seminars and from the 
records of classroom observations. The next step in the analysis was 
the development of 13 individual profiles that were Intended to describe 
the essence of each student's perspectives toward teaching. While the 
original six or4entlng categories were maintained and provided the 
basis of this analysis, the dimensions of each category were recast 
to reflect the data that were collected about each student* Thus^ 
some of the original dimensions were dropped or revised, one or two 
remained the same, and many new dimensions were added to the original 
six categories to reflect aspects of teachers* perspectives that were 

The quantitative analysis of the TBI data from the 39 students will 
be reported in another paper. 
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npt originally anticipated. After the profiles were developed from 
the interview and observational data» an analysis was conducted of 
students' responses to each item in the TBI. In each instance where 
the survey data contradicted the data from the interviews and obser«* 
vatlons, the researchers made a judgment concerning the student's 
actual perspective. The original profiles were then revised on the 
basis of this integration of the TBI, interview, and observational 
data. 

The next step in the data analysis was to attempt to identify 
the similarities ard differenced among the group of 13 students* 
Beginning with the dimensions that: were developed in the previous 
step, the individual profiles of the 13 students were compared and 
contrasted to enable us to determine: (1) if different teaching 
perspectives existed; (2) if so, to Identify the characteristic ele- 
. ' ments of each perspective. Once we began to discover tha^ different 
perspectives existed we 3ought to more fully describe: (1) the 
differences between different perspectives together with the similar* 
Itles within a perspective; (2) the similarities between different 
teaching perspectives; and (3) the differences between individuals, 
within a perspective. 

Obviously, if the differences between individuals with a per* 
spectlve are greater than the differences between individuals across 
perspectives, the perspectives themselves begin to lose meaning. 
However, while individuals within each perspective were in fact more 
similar to each other than to students who were placed in different 
perspectives, all students within a given perspective were not all 
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alike and rt becomes important to describe the nature of this hetero- 



geneity within each perspective. Thus, the description of these 
teaching pex^spectlves in the following section does not imply the 
lack of contradiction within a perspective, nor does it imply total 
contradiction between perspectives* 



Perspectives Toward Teaching 
Among the Thirteen Students 



For N each of che 13 students who were studied, data were assembled 
fraa three sources. One of these was the Teacher Belief Inventory 
(TBI) which was administered at the beginning and end of the semester. 

r 

The second source was the observed teaching in the classrooms to which 
the students had been assigned. ' The third source of data was the 
interviews conducted throughout the semester. Students readily expressed 
their ideas and were observed in actions related to those components of 
teacher perspective which we had labeled teacher role, teacher-pupil 
relations, knowledge and curriculum, and pupil diversity. Students 
had obviously thought much less about, had less to say about, and were 
obsexrved rarely in situations in which they acted on those components 
of teacher perspectives which dealt with community-school relations 
and school-in-society. 

A first analysis grouped students into three sets of perspectives 
that might roughly be characterized as conservatively traditional, 
progressive, and a group (possibly two groups) whose members had a ^ 
mixture of some of the characteristics of conservatively traditional 
and progressive perrpectives. The most disturbing consequence of form- 
ing groups in this way was that differences within each group that 
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might be important, or at least intriguing, were obscured. In order 
to enabX-e us to recognize and identify important differences within 
each perspective we turned to th^ concept of dilemma as developed by 
Berlak and Berlak (1981). We identified 23 "dilemmas related to the 
six components of perspective which all 13 students recognized, dis* 
cussed, acted upon in their classrooms* Wherever possible we used 
labels similar to those used by Berlak and Berlak (1981) in order to 
minimize the number of new labets and terms. These appear to be 
genuine dilemmas for most students and they are pulled. in contradic- 
tory directions by conflicting appeals. In the discussion which 
follows we shall describe characteristic components of teacher per- 
spective for, groups of students by referring to their dominant modes 
of resolving common dilemmas. Differences that appear to us to be 
important within each category will be 'Identified. This will be par- 
tlcularly useful in characterising the alternative responses of 
students who fall clearly outside of either of the perspectives, 
conservatively traditional and progressive. ^ 

Conservatively Traditional Perspectives 

In reacting to pupil diversity, four students with this perspective 
saw pupils as unique; individual characteristics mattered, rather 
than descriptions which gave them the assumed characterlatics of some 
group to which they belonged. One person in this group differed by 
expecting pupils to act in terms of some category, e.g., as low Income, 
inner city, coming from nice families or poor homes, etc. Students 
tended to believe that the aim of schooling was ^to socialize pupils 
to a common culture by offering all students the same curriculum, by 
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holding all students to the same standards of behavior, and by attempt^ 
ing to allocate resources (time, materials, etc.) equally among all 
pupils* One student differed from this general perspective by alio-* 
eating resources differentially, intending and giving more to those 
who had what she perceived to be the least, especially those perceived 
to be lower academic achievers. Another student's difference was her 
acting on her perception of the culturally diverse nature of society 
and her belief this should be recognized and that pupils should be 
encouraged to value the contributions of various subcultural groups, 
e.g., blacks or Hlspanlcs. However, this student, like all others in 
this group, was explicit about her unwillingness to teach low socio-- 
economic status pupils or in inner-city schools. As one of her 
colleagues » Ellen , commented , ^ 

/ , I couldn/t see myself teaching at all in a big inner 
city like Milwaukee or Chicago because it is jtist not 
my background. I don*t know children in that way. 
I*m from a rural area. . . . To go to a real inner-* 
city place where there are a lot of black children 
and races really different from me, I think that would 
be hard to adjust. I don't even think IM want to try. 

While somewhat more direct or forthright than the comments of the 
other students in this group, this statement captures a comiAon these 
for all five of them and, indeed, for all but four of the 13 students 
studied, regardless of other dimensiors. of thei^ perspectives. 

The students in this group are very much alike in their perspec- 
tives regarding classroom knowledge and curriculum. They think and 
act as though knowledge exists as an independent entity, not somehow 
changed by the people who have it. Much that is known is certain* and 
what is known to be certain is more valuable than what is known 
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tentatively. For example, Sarah was asked about an incident that hud 

been observed in her classroom. 

Interviewer /observer: Did Davy Crockett really kill 105 bears 

in one year? 

Student teacher: That is what it said In the book. 
In schools,, teachers aim to get correct responses from pupils. That 
pupils know the ri^ht answer or do something in a correct way is Aore 
Important than the process by which pupils arrive at that product. 
Efficiency in achieving this product is enhanced if curriculum separates 
one subject from another, and» where possible, if a skill or some 
factual content is fragmented into small bits or behaviors, with those 
taught earlier leading to success in learning those taught later. 
Eventually it all adds up to understanding. Pupils are seen by these 
students to learn best ^^en they are required to do their own work ^ 
rather than receiving or giving help to one another. Classrooms are 
organized and teaching behavior aims to minimise Interaction among 
pupils except when deliberately intend^ as a teaching strategy ail - - 
when groups are formed to narrow the range of pupil abilities in a 
subject > usually reading but sometimes also mathematics. 

Students in this group attempt .aintaln a high degree of con- 
trol ov^r what pupils leatxv and how they behave^ in their classroc ^. 
They give frequents reminders to pupils to do what hi^ been assigned 
in the way th&t/it has been assigned. With the exception of one student 
who developed close personal interactions with her pupils, the people 
with this perspecj!:lve distanced themselves from their pupils, often 
creating a "technical'' relationship, with the criteria for choices 
being technical or strategic requirements of teaching rather than 
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anticipated social consequences of teaching. In commenting about 
punishing her class because a few pupils were disobedient — teacher 
behavior which had been observed — Ellen explained her actions by 
saying, 

I had warned them once. Then I thought, "OK, I'll stick 
to my word." It's just those few who think they can do 
it. That's the hard part, when there are just a few 
disobeying and yet you have to hurt them, the whole 
class. 

In general they were fairly bureaucratic in their response to direc- . 
tives coming from "outside.^' As a group they believed that decisions 
about what to teach were better made by experts, whether textbook 
writers, administrators, or curriculum specialists in the school dis- 
trict. Similarly, they were agreed that school regulations were ijnpor- 
tant and should be followed in order to create an orderly place for 
learning to go on* After regulations were announced, it was each 
teacher's job to carry them out as best as she could rather than to 
interpret or invent alternatives to them. It was only with the 
question of how to teach that these students believed that the^ should 
decide rather than any authority that was at a distance from the pupils 
with whom they worked. All of these students believed that parents 
should have ready access to the classroom but very limited responsi- 
bilities for deciding how the school should be run. They were divided 
in their viws about whether or nor parents should have an active 
involvement in classrooms or in determining the content of curriculum. 
While it was not an idea that they had thought much about before, all 
of them believed that problems of inequity in schooling could best be 
solved through educational solutions rather than structural changes 
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either In schools or In the communities which schools serve* Inter- 
ventions were thought to be most useful when aimed at Individual 
children (e.g., educating each child to his/her fullest potential) 
rather than looking for structural changes In the society or In the 
school. These were opinions only and non^ of these students were 
observed behaving as teachers In the face of dilemmas related to the 
Involvement of the commtinlty In school affairs or the relation of 
school with the broader society. 

Teaching from a Progressive Perspective 

The world of teaching Is seen through a very different lens by 
the four students who shared a progressive perspective. Students 
with this perspective acted toward their pupils as though they saw 
them to have unique qualities and characteristics as Individuals rather 
than the characteristics ascribed to a group. These students differ- 
entiated curriculum as a stic..egy, that ls» they planned units (in one 
classroom the whole curriculum) so that a variety of activities would 
go on at the same time. They tended to have high expectations of their 
pupils y expecting them to be capable of successful learning regardless 
of background, if only their teachers could motivate than and find the 
correct mixture of activities and materials. Allocating resources 
faced then with conflicting appeals; to be equitable you have to recog* 
nlze and respond to the unequal needs of pupils. They tended to resolve 
the dllemaa by allocating more time to low achievers, an extreme example 
be|.ng when Rebecca was observed to spend 33 minutes with a single pupil 
in order to help him master a concept In arithmetic. (This was a 
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classroom with a highly diversified curriculum, with several activi- 
ties going on at once, with pupils who were extremely capable of 
directing their own learning, and where the cooperating teacher, who 
was in the classroom at the time, and the student teacher, formed a 
closely cooperating team*} Two of these students aimed to socialize 
pupils to a common culture, while two encouraged pupils to recognize 
differences among cultural subgroups to be constructive rather than 
divisive. One of these students explicitly preferred to teach middle^ 
class children only, but the other three placed no restrictions on 
their teaching children from low-income families or from different 
ethnic backgrounds than theirs* Curiously, one student indicated that 
she preferred not to teach "upper-class" children. 

As might be expected, these students acted quite differently about 
knowledge and curticultim than did conservatively traditional students* 
All of them recognized that there was agread upon and public knowledge 
yet they all acted in their teaching as though their pupils* own 
experiences would infuse special meanings into an idea and they worked 
to achieve a synthesis of public and personal knowledge, as when Debbie 
said, ^ 

A lot of them had just done this gecmetry stuff and 
they would see this circle on a piece of paper, this 
blob, "this i^ what a square is." They never really 
thought about X^e things around them and how they might 
fit in. So X developed a unit to help them become more - 
aware of the shapes that are part of them, their everyday 
world. Geometry isn*t just on paper; it*s everything 
around us* 

All these students were committed to getting productive work from their 
pupils « but they also aimed to extend their students* powers of thought 
and insights into how to learn, especially by creating and testing 
Ideas* Jo£uine commented in an interview,/ 
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I*m trying to xaake them aware that sometimes there isn't 
a right or a wrong and that if you are going to take a 
stand on something you need something concrete to ba^e 
your stand on. 

Generally, their view is that knowledge is more problematic than certain 
that it is grasped more completely when understood in wholes rather than 
in fragments. A useful strategy for achieving understanding is to 
relate one activity to another and, where reasonable, to integrate sub-- 
Jects. These students organized their classrooms and taught so as to 
maximize opportunities for pupils to work and learn with other pupils; 
children were encouraged to help one another. At the same time, their 
awareness of the individuality of each pupil and their Interest in 
encouraging pupils to be independent as learners led them to balance 
an emphasis t^.pon collective work with an emphasis upon individual 
efforts to achieve. 

Relationships between teachers and children were warm and personal 
except for Joanne who tended to stand back from the pupils In her class. 
All of these students tried to encourage children to act Independently 

CI 

and to take responsibility for their own learning by making choices 
about when and \^ere they would work» as well as with whom. All provided 
some time during the semester when sttidents played a major role in 
deciding the topics they would study : ad the way in which they would 
study them^ These students rejected a bureaucratic view of the teacher's 
role. They chose instead to interpret and adapt the content of the 
curriculum, at times creating curriculum units which were nulte different 
from^. anything the cooperating teacher would otherwise have done* 
Similarly » they made decisions about teaching strategy and acted toward 
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institutional authority as though it» too» was not inviolable but was 
to be interpreted and adapted to suit the exigencies of the classroom's 
need as interpreted by the teacher. All agreed that parents should be 
jjinforiQed about classroom activities and be allowed to visit classrooms 
but expected that access to be limited and restricted rather than 
unrestrictedly open. They had similar responses to the possibility 
that parents should participate in running the school » hiring teachers » 
or otherwise controlling what happened In the classrooms » rejecting 
such a possibility and opting instead that such matters be left to 
professionals* There was no such agreement on the kind of lavolvment 
iHilch parents and other community people should have in terms of par-* 
tibipation in Instruction and creating the content of the curriculum. 
Two of- the students felt that parents should play a very active role 
and they used parents and community people as Instructors In their 
classrooms. The other two felt that parents should be used sparingly 
in such roles and should play a passive rather than^an active part. 
While all of them tended to see the source of their teaching problesis 
^ to be In the class»om or in the school rather than In economic ^ 
social, or political conditions of the society, two of them believed 
that solutions would come from educational interventions aimed at 
individual children (for example, educating each child to his or her 
fullest potential) while the other two saw the need for structural 
changes in the school in addition to efforts to help individuals, 
— and to h e lp t hem^n part^i;y" crea L i i ig ^a classroom community that was 
accepting and supportive of a wide range of individual differences. 
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Instrmftental/Pragmatic Perspectives 

Students of whatever perspective faced contradictions in their 
teaching. They were often drawn to competing actions^ e*S*» being 
friendly and setting limits including punishing misbehavior. They 
were often unable to be the kind of teacher they wanted to ba because 
they sioqily lacked the skill to act the way they wanted to as teachers. 
Those contradictions within a perspective tended to create a dynamic 
for action. With conservatively traditional students there was usually 
a search for a correct technique. With progressive students there was 
more likely to be a reexamination of belief » usually leading to rs'^ 
affirmation. For both there was usually an attempt, not necessarily 
successful, to bring idea and behavior closer together. 

The four students with Instmmental/pragmatic perspectives were 
often ifflBobillzed by the contradictions they faced^ and they didn't 
probe them too deeply. Two of these students identified severe instl-* 
tutional constraints that they believed prevented thm from teaching 

as they wished, although they subverted those constraints at times. 

* 

Laura taught in a schoo^^ith a highly routinized curriculum, where 
teachers were expected to control pupils dosely^'in order to achieve 
uniform behavior. On a few instances she implemented a diversified 
curriculum plan^ managing several small grdups, each worklog at a 
different task. She balked at keeping to a prescribed pace in teaching 
math, when signals from pupils indicated that they did not understand 
wh>it had been taught earlier. The other student, Marilyn, taught pupils 
of Hispanic background who were withdrawn from their regular classrooms 
for shdrt period^ for special help in reading and math. She taught 
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lessons which separated reading and math from other subjects and often 
from any functional use they might have. She accepted the value that 
imptoved reading and math skills would have for her pupils, but she 
also recognized that they were missing out on significant dimensions 
of learning that an integrated curriculum would provide. She planned 
and implemented a more integrated unit during one week in the semester 
when she was in complete charge of the class. Most of her class time 
was spent in implementing the existing curriculum, although she 
rejected its fragmented character. Marilyn appeared to accept the 
extreme product orientation of her curriculum, pushing her students 
to complete task after task as quickly ^as possible and keeping them 
closely on-task because, as she said, they were already behind other 
children their age and needed to work especially hard to catch up. 

Observed classroom behavior of these four students revealed 
teaching styles that were very much like those of conservatively 
traditional students. All of them, even Marilyn, emphasized the public 
rather than the personal quality of knowledge and the certainty of 
the knowledge to be learned by their pupils. They taught a fragmented 
curriculum whose parts were generally separated one from the other. 
They were less like the conservatively traditional students in their 
perspectives toward teacher role. They agreed that otthers could 
appropriately decide what they should teach. However, all of them 
decided the way in which they would present ideas to their pupils and 
in one way or another they tended to interpret rather than merely 
acquiesce in rule? which aimed to regulate the behavior of teachers. 
These responses were much more , like those of progressive teachers than 
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they were like those of conservatively traditional teachers. In their 
responses to teacher-pupil relations there was the greatest degree of 
variety among the four students, Riley never seemed to get personally 
involved with the pupils in her classroom, but the other three students 
in this group worked very closely and in a very personal way with their 
pupils. Riley was different from the others in placing relatively 
few constraints that would control the learning of her pupils » while 
the other students in this group tried to direct and channel pupils* 
learning along predetermined paths. Three of the students permitted 
a wide range of behavioral responses from children. With the exception 
of Laura, they often ignored misbehavior as long as it wis not disrup-^ 
tive or if it did not directly challenge their authority. Possibly 
because of the social context in which she taught and the insistence 
of her cooperating teachers » Laura was very demanding of pupil atten*^ 
tion and obedience within the classroom. Outside the class she 
operated with much looser standards, as when she found children 
smoking in secret. Although she indicated that she did not think 
smoking was a good idea, she carefully avoided getting any of then in 
trouble by reporting thei^r behavior to school authorities* Later, she 
justified her action by indicating that children would eventually 
choose for theirselves how to act; preaching was likely to encourage 
the wrong choices. All of these students agreed that parents and 
community members should have ready access to schools but play very 
little role itM#termining how schools should be run, with those 
responsibilities reserved to professional people* Two of the students 
saw active roles in instruction as being appropriate for people in the 
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community, while two of them felt that parents and other community 
members should play passive, more limited roiea^s instructors^ Marilyn 
was the only student in this group who believed that the source of 
some of the problems which teachers found in schools were the result 
of economic, social, or political conditions of the society. She 
believed solutions would come only with structural changes either ia 
the school or in the society. The other students saw claaaroom 
problems mainly as the result of narrowly educational difficulties 
rather than of broader social conditions. They located solutloas In 
educational interventions aimed at improving the achievement of Indl* 
vidual children. 

As a group, these students were like conservatively traditional 
students in being somewhat more controlling toward papils* learning 
and behavior than were progressive students* They were even more 
like conservatively traditional students In their perspectives toward 
classroom knowledge and the curriculum. Where they differed froa 
that group was in their less constraining perspectives toward teacher 
roles, expecting individual teachers to take Initiative and counteract 
institutional forms or constraints that they believed were not in the 
best interests of their pupils. 

The two perspectives "conservatively traditional" and "progressive" 
are not mutually exclusive nor are they at opposite ends of a single 
continuum* There are important areas of overlap and agreement between 
them as well as variety in the choices for action by students who place 

i 

themselves generally within each perspective. 
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We can only speculate about the assumptions underlying any of 
these perspectives toward teaching. Students of the first two types 
seemed to echo In their choices the political philosophies which we 
used as labels— conservatively traditional, progressive. Students 
In the third group seemed to choose actions that did not fit together 
comfortably when seen as abstractions but which created workable and, 
for two of them at least, bearable teaching conditions. Whether their 
choices represent Incomplete or partially formed perspectives or whether 
they Identify a different way to resolve the conflicting appeals of 
situational dlleomas Is not entirely clear, given the data we have 
about them at this time. We explore more fully the political and 
social dimensions of their choices In the next section. 
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V 

The Role of Student Teaching 

As mentioned previously » there is currently a great deal of 
debate in the literature over whether student teaching plays a sig- 

r 

nificant role in the development of teachers* On the one hand, seme 
like Lortie (1975) argue that student teaching plays little part in 
altering the perspectives that students bring to the experience* On 
the other hand, some like Hoy and Rees (1977) contend that student 
teaching exerts a powerful and homogenizing influence on the perspec* 
tives brought to the experience and that teacher perspectives becooe 
increasingly similar as prospective teachers begin to confront the 
institutional context of the school during their early years of teaching 
This section will address the following questions in relation to the 
data of the present study: (1) What changes in perspective occurred 
during the 15-week student teaching experience? (2) What was the 
relative contribution^ of the psychological context (e.g*> teachers* 
implicit theories and intentions) and the social context (especially 
external resources and institutional constraints) to the development 
of student teacher perspectives? 

First, our data clearly indicate that student teaching did not 
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result in a homogenization of teacher perspectives. Students came 
into the experience with different perspectives on teaching and signifi- 
cant differences aoiong students remained at the end of the semester* 
The description of the perspectives of the 13. student teachers in the 
previous section indicates among other things ^thit the typical focus 
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In the student teaching literature on one domloaat perspective Is 
misguided* Dichotomous classlflcatlqns seldom account for exceptions 
to the two major groups and rarely describe the variety pf dlf jEereace 
within each perspective, . . ^ 



The existence of dlverse>persp€ctives at the end of the experimc«. 



however, does not address by Itself the question of potency of lapact, 
Co]|icelvably, students could, have entered the experience with diverse 
perspectives land then sl\ifted in response to the diverse perspectives 
of their supervisors and the norms existent in their school placements. 
The diversity which existed at the end of the ^^Lperience could in fact 
reflect a powerful shaping influence of institutional imperatives on 
relatively malleable student teachers. The issue of the homogenlzatlon 
of perspectives and the question of potency of Impact need to be 
examined Separately. ^ 

With regard to the question of the strength of the Impact of 
student teaching, our analyses of the pre and post TBI. scores, later* 
views and observations with students, and interviews with cooperating 
teachers and university supervisors overwhelmingly indicate that student 
teaching did not significantly alter the substance of the teaching per-* 
spectives that students brought to the experience. On the contrvy, 
with the exception of three students, teaching perspectives developed 
but did not fundamentally change over the course of the 15-week • 
semester. For the most part, students became more articulate in 
expressing and more skillful In Implementing the perspectives which 
they possessed in less developed forms at the beginning of the experience 
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The following description by one university supervisor of the develop- 
ment of one of her students is typical of the perceptions of both 
university supervisors and cooperating teachers regarding changes in 
perspectives : \' 

I felt that she pretty much had her mind made up to 
what she was going. to do, how she was going po do things, 
and what she believed in. She was open to suggestions, 
but I felt she already had- a pretty well established 
teacher identity. Her experience. more or less solidified' 
for her what she had already found o;ut. [Int^erview with 
Ellen's supervisor] 

*. 

Also^ the following pomment from one of the 13 students when asked 

^ to reflect back on her development during the semester represents the 

perceptions of most of the students: 

I can't think of anything^ that radically changed, I think 
1 was always leaning towards. it> -and this semester just 
made my position more comfortdble**madf me much more aware 
of what my teaching style was. I didn't change in any 
major ways. [Interview with Grace] 

As we analyzed and reanalyzed the perceptions of cooperating 
teachers, university supervisors, and student teachers, and our own 
'observation3 and interviews with students regarding the issue of con- 
tlnultyiCdiscontinuity, it became increasingly clear that the dominant 
trend was for teaching perspectives to develop and grow in a direction 
consistent with the latent culture that students brought to the 
experience. Howevifrr, there were a few instances where cotnments contra- 
dieted our general conclusion concerning continuity in perspeccives. 
Following are three examples of student and supervisor perceptions of 
changes that occurred during student teaching. First, one student 
teacher, in reflecting upon her own development, ^'■ated: 
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I came in here with a lot of doubts. The way It was 
set up was so different, I thought it couldn't work. 
Well, it does work. It's real effective, I think, 
after seeing the results with kids. • • • I don't 
think I was all that firm-footed in the beginning. 
I was open to lots of suggestions. I needed them! 
[Interview with Marilyn] 

Secondly^ another student teacher, in reflecting upon changes 

in her relationships with children, stated: 

I've becooie a lot more affectionate toward the kids* 
I give 'em a hug or hang on to them when, they ask me 
questions. Now they^re always hoffping on my lap while 
we're talking about ^ their problems in math or someth^^^o. 
And that's something live never done^beforew I've 
always felt close t& the kids but I think a. lot of it 
was jdst that loqr teHchers. were a lot more Inhibited. 
They didn't show their feelings or maybe they just 
didn't have the sane feelings. . . . I'm a very affec- 
tionate person » but I think as ^ar as showing it in the 
classroom I always felt kind of funny about it. 
[^Interview with Debbie] 

Finally, a university supervisor, reflecting on the development 
of one of his students, indicated: 

I think that the mosc significant change during, the 
semester was that by the end of the time she allowed 
much more input from the studehts into the curriculum. 
She gave them. It seemed to me, a meaningful role in 
th^ process; much more so than at the beginning. 
[Interview with Grace's supervisor] 

On the surface, these examples and others like them would seem 
to Indicate that there were substanti'Te changes in th^ perspectives 
of student teachers. However, it is our belief after carefully examin- 
ing data on these and other alleged changes from four different view- 
points that the seeds of these develoimieftts wero present at the 
beginning of the experience. For example, Debbie did in fact become 
taoTB openly affectionate with her pupils over the course of the 15 
weeks, but from the very beginning of the semester, she demonstrated 
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a tendency to attempt to establish warm and personal relationships 

with children. According to one of her cooperating teachers, her 

sensitivity and respect for children as human beings were present 

froft the moment she walked into the cli^ssroom in January (interview 

with one of Debbie *s cooperating teachers). The same 

basic continuity is the case with regard to Marilyn's acceptance of 

her cooperating teacher's individualized approach to currlcular 

planning and for Grace's attempts to involve children in the develop- 

ment of instructional activities* 

In fact, in Debbie's case she was fac^d with a situation where 

two of her three cooperating teachers held yery different perspectives 

with regard to the dimensiort of "distant-personal" teacher-pupil 

relationships. For Debbie, one cooperating | teacher seemed cold and 

distant, leaving her with an adverse reaction, while she appreciated 

and enjoyed the affection and warmth toward children that flowed from 

the other cooperating teacher. It was a combination of her own Initial 

tendencies and the reactions that she saw from children when she acted 

on those tendencies, that resulted In her development along the lines 

of the more "personally-oriented" cooperating teacher. The opportunity 

v?s present for her to legitimately move In either direction. 

I guess as far as my trying to show kid» that I cared 
about them, I did that as kind of an t^dverae reaction 
to Libby [one of her cooperating teachersl. When I 
watched her with the reading group that I had, she was 
just very strict — this is the way you do it, rather 
methodical. And It didn't seem caring. • • she didn't 
show them any affection. And I saw that when I got 
them and when 1 was more caring with them, I thought 
the strides they made were just unbelievable. I saw 
such different ways of teaching between the way she 
did it and the way I did It. And so by seeing how 
little they did for her really Ingrained in me that 
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If you* rehearing, understanding » and you*re interested, 
in the kids^ no matter who they are» then they're more 
caripg, understanding, and wanna be nice to you and 
work hard. [Interview with Debbie] 

Despite the lack of significant shifts In the substance of student 

teacher perspectives that would have caused us to alter our placemeat 

of sttidents into particular groups, there were several kinds of changes 

that did occur for most students. Generally, students came ixito the/ 

experience with fairly well defined 'V^oto^perspectlves*' ready to be 

developed but typically lacked confidence and often the skill to 

Implement effectively their preferred pedagogies* Furthermore, although 

students cam«. into student teaching with a background of two pre^-student-^ 

teaching practicums, they had not spent full and consecutive days In a 

school since their own pupilhood and had mostly concentrated in the 

past on the teaching of discrete lessons to individual children and 

small groups. Finally, there was the added dimension of needing to 

make a favorable inpresslon on cooperating teachers and supervisors 

which resulted from the inevitable differences between the status of 

student teacher and teacher. The shift to full-*tlme status in a school 

that occurred with the onset of student teaching represented a clear 

break for most students. As one student teacher coomiented in reference 

to her boyfriend who was then enrolled in the final practicum prior 

to student teaching: 

It's interesting Just to see his naiveness, because he 
is where I was last sraester. He may think he knows 
a lot and he does, but until you're in the full-time 
and you're working with the students as a fulx^ilme 
teacher, there are so many things you don't see about 
teaching. [Interview with Ellen] 
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For most students this shift to full-time status in a schpol 

resulted in a more realistic perce^ .on of the work of teaching and 

of the teacher's role. 

It seemed all my life that teaching was working with 

children and that's all there was. That's fine, and 

I love it, but that^s all I could see myself doing as 

a teacher. But now after seeing it, sure I'm with the 

class all day, but you're always talking to other 

teachers in the' halL; you're interacting with the school 

psychologist, the social workers, the principal, the 

office workers, the cooks, > and the librarian. There's 

just so many people that you interact with- [Intierview, 

with Ellen J * , - 

I really found out what it's like to give and give and 
give, and sometimes you feel that you're getting 
nothing in return. As a college student you feel like 
if you put in a lot of work you're going to get a good 
grade. Here, you go in every day, write all these 
lesson plans, and give and give. Sometimes you just 
don't get the satisfaction you want. And that's one 
of the elements of teaching that I thought would be 
self-satiSi.ying. [Interview with Karen] 

In addition to gaining a more realistic perception of the job of 
teaching, most student teachers grew increasingly comfortable with 
their initial positions, more confident in their abilities to handle 
a classroom in their preferred styles, and increasingly less fearful 
of the potential threat posed by observations and evaluatiohs of their 



In the beginning when my supervisor would come in, I 
would iimied lately think, "W 11, what is he going to 
tV* ' of this activity." But toward the end I just 
thought, "Well, this is what I am teaching," and I 
didn't change anything. I kind of felt "this is the 
way I am and I can't help it if we don't think alike." 
In the beginning I thought what is he going to expect, 
and I tried to live up to that, but eventually I decided 
it's not worth the bother. [Interview u±th Grace] 
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Despite the growing confiJeace of students In themselves as 

teachers and in their abilities to implement the kind of teaching they 

preferred y the growing Independence from university supervisors 

expressed above was oftentimes not openly expressed. 

I guess I just sort of humor her by saying, "Yea, yea," 

rather than getting into a hassle* The reason that 

I don't say anything to her is because I figure it's 

just easier. 1^11 do things my way in the classroom 

and that's the way it goes. I like to get suggestions 

from her or anybody else. . . If 1 fe^el it's valid, 

then I'll use it; If not, then I just won't. , 

[Intervi^ with Debbie] 

This growing confidence and the development of te^cMag perspec^^ 
tives in a direction consistent with the latent culture brought to the 
experience was true for 10 of the 13 students. Colin Lacey's (1977) 
construct of social strategy is helpful in illuminating this process 
of growth that occurred for most students and also helps us to under** 

stand the motives and actions of the three students who did not fit 

2 

this dominant pattern. 

Lacey (1977, pp. 67-68) defines a social strategy as the pMrpose- 
ful selection of ideas and actions by prospective teachers and the 
working out of th^'ir interrelationships in specific situations. He 
then Identifies three distinct strategies that he claims are employed 
by prospective teachers in the face of institutional constraints. 
First , Internalized ad justment refers to a response where Individuals 
comply with the authority figure's definition of a situation and 
believe these constraints to be for the best. This strategy indicates 
those situations where an individual willingly develops into the kind 
of person the situation demands and socialization entails both behav- 
ioral conformity and value commitment. 
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On the other hand, strategic compliance refers to those instances 
where individuals comply with the constraints posed by a situation, 
but retain private reservations about -doing so. This strategy lies 
that Individuals do not act in ways consistent with their underlying 
beliefs and conformity is essentially an adaptive response without 
the corresponding value basis on which the behavior presumably rests* 
Finally, the strategy of strategic redefinition refers to those 
situations where chaiige is brought about by individuals who do not 
possess the formal power to do so* These Individuals widen the range 
of acceptable behaviors in a situation and introduce new and creative 
el^nents' into a social setting. 

These social strategies identified by Lacey are heuristic for the 
purposes of understanding the development of student teachers in the 
present sttidy. First » it should be pointed out that all of the student 
teachers engaged in each of these social strategies at various times 
during the semester and in relation to particular aspects of their 
experiences. All students maintained internal doubts about some of 
their actions during the semester and all students Were fully committed 
to other aspects of their experiences. Finally , all students engaged 
in some form of strategic redefinition during the semester and Intro-* 
duced new and creative elements into their classrooms. Acknowledging 
the variety of social strategies that were employed by each student 
teacher, we will now examine the dominant responses of each student to 
their student teaching situation. For despite the variety of strategies 
employed by individual students, there was clearly a modal strategy 
J^hat characterized the actions of each student. 
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First, as is indicated above, most student teachers (10 qf 13) 
were able to develop their perspectives in ways consistent with their 
initial inclinations. This group of students, which includes indl^ 
viduals from each of the three teaching perspectives, generally found 
themselves in situations where they were in basic agreement with the 
norms of their classrooms and the perspectives of their cooperating 
teachers. Internalized adjustment was the dominant response o£ these 
students to their student teaching situations. Their behavioral 
conformity was undergirded by a corresponding value ccnm&ltment. <^ 
' On the other hand, the three students whose perspectives did not 

develop during thife semester along the lines that would be predicted 
from the latent cultures that they brought to the experience, employed 
the strategy of strategic complicance* Each of these individuals 
reacted strongly against the constraint^ posed by their placements, 
but because of the severe nature of the constraints and because of 
their status as student teachers they generally acted in. ways d&ianded 
by their. situations while maintaining private reservations about doing 
so. 

The frustrations experienced by two of these students (Marilyn and 

Laura) with regard to strong institutional constralnta is Illustrated 

by Mariljm's comments in relation to the li^^ltations posed by her 

classroom where the curriculum was prescribed to a great degree and 

where the pupils spent only a portion of each day with her. 

I guess I*m Just at a loss as to how I can Implement 
some of my ideas into this program when we are so 
stressed on teaching reading, reading, reading. They 
[the pupils] have to stay in the Macmillan series. 
There Is Just no time to even be real creative or 
anything. That*s what's frustratlng~because you have 
ideas and you want to try them and there's Just no time. 

ERIC ' 
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The third student (Karen) did not face the same kinds of strong lostl- 

tutlonal constraints faced by MarliVn and Laura, bi^ because of a great 

deal of tension and conflict between her cooperating teacher aud 

university supervisor, Karen expended most of her energies complying 

with the oftentimes contradictory expectlons of her supervlJl^rs and very 

little energy acting on her inclinations and instincts: 

When we had three-way conferences, I just, wouldn't say 
that much* I didn't commit myself to either side, 
'cause I knew that I wanted a good letter of recommen- 
dation. Aiid so if my supervisor would want me to teach 
a certain lesson, sure I'll teach it. If my cooperating 
teaching would want me to do things, I did them. I was 
more subdued than I am* around my friends* I'm pretty ~ 
opinionated. I usually let people know what I think> 
but this semester I just kind of slaved. 
[Interview with Karen] « 

That these three students were resilient in the face of situational 

constraints and maintained an underlying resistance to many of the 

actions in which they were forced to participate is illustrated by 

Marilyn's comments regarding many of the teachers in her school: 

The other teachers in the school— ^thelr attitudes really 
affected my attitudes. Well, they're still trying to 
label a kid as autistic. He's not autistic — they're 
off the wall and I don't know why they're doing this. 
Generally, I was strongly the opposite of what they 
were believing, and it just strengthened my ideas more 
and more. [Interview with Marilyn] 

Finally, while none of the students adopted strategic redefinition 
as their dominant response during student teaching, for all of the 
students there are some examples of the introduction of new content 
and procedures into their classrooms. The following example refers 
to Grace's introduction of language experience lessons into a class* 
room where the dominant approach was to teach reading through basal 
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The lowest group, they were working out of a workbook, 
and that Is mainly what Mrs* X does when she calls 
the kids back. They all take out their workbooks 
and. go over the page and talk about what has to be 
done on the page. . . . So I just suggested that maybe 
it would be worthwhile to work on language experience 
with them and she said it would be fine. [Interview 
with Grace] 

However, despite these instances where students introduced new 
elements into their classrooms, for the most part they did not 
challenge the routines of their classrooms a'nd worked within the 
parameters of what was acceptable behavior in a particular situation. 
Significantly, what was seen acc ptable behavior in a situation was 
consistent with the predispositions of students in the majority of cases. 

Lacey's notion of social strategy helps bring into focus the 
important and general question of the relative influence of individual 
intent and institutional constraint on the perspectives of student 
teachers-^ On the one hand, there are some who suggest that student 
teachers rtespond in a haphazard fashion to whatever the situation 
demands and who would deny that individual intentions make any substan- 
tial contribution to the perspectives of student teachers (e.g, Schwille 
et al., 1979). On the other hand, it is our belief after examining the 
data from the present study that individual intentions do matter (at 
least during student teaching) and that the classroom actions of student 
teachers are a result of a continual interplay between the intentions 
of individuals arid institutional constraints. The actions of student 
teachers are not totally determined by the perspectives brought to 
the experience; nor are they totally determined by institutional impera- 
tives. Both the individuals and the social situation affected the 
development of perspectives. However, because the dominance^ 
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internalized adjustment in the present study does not necessarily 
demonstrate the resilience of student teachers in the fact of insti- 
tutional constraints and in fact could be used in support of the 
contrary position, it becomes necessary to provide evidence in addition 

to the three cases of strategic compliance for our view of student^ 

4 

teacher socialization as an interactive process. 

There are several different kinds of evidence in our data which 
would lend suppor^ to our view of student teacher socialization and 
which would confirm the significance of individual intent which is 
inherent in Lacey's notion of social strategy. First of all, the stddent 
teachers in this particular program actively participated in the selec- 
tion of their student teaching placements. During the semester prior 
to their student teaching, each student observed and talked with at 
least two potential cooperating teachers^. These observations and dis' 
cussions took place after an interview with university personnel which 
attempted to provide students with classrooms to observe thaf closely matched 
their expressed preferences. Student teachers and cooperating teactiers 
were required to reach a mutual agreement regarding a ''match" before a 
placement was finalized, and sej^eral of the 13 students observed and 
talked with at least four teachers before obtaining a placement* 

Consequently, for the most part students selected themselves into 
situations that would enable them to develop in the directions they 
desired and many students rejected placements that did not offer them 
this opportunity. The only exceptions this trend were the three 
students whose dominant response was one of strategic compliance* 
Laura selected her placement largely because it was one of the few paid 
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placements available in the program, and Marilyn chose her bilingual 
placement because the maintenance oriented and self-contained program 



chat she desired was not available. In Karen's case the conflicts 



that resulted from the very different perspectives of her two supervisors 



reduced the significance of her role in selecting a placement and pte* 



vented her from actively asserting herself during the experience. 



personnel regarding their preferences for a classroom placement their 
experiences in two previous practicuma helped give some direction to 
this process of identifying a classroom for student teaching. There 
is a lot of evidence in our data that most students consciously thought 
about their previous field experiences during this process and purpose- 
fully selected themselves into particular kinds of settings. 

* 

Last semester I was in a fifth grade class where the 
teacher was, well, he thought that children learned, 
best if they were in their seats and quiet. You go 
through every book page by page, answer all of the 
questions and take all of the standardillzed tests. . . . 
I guess I got to see that kids couldn't take it, and 
I couldn't take it, being so structured. I wanted a 
classroom this semester where kids were more free to 
do what they want and where a lot of the materials 
come from me or from a resource. [Interview with 



Also, as was the case in Lortie's (1975) study of inservice teachers, 
there were several instances in our data where student teacherd sponta- 
neously referred to their own experiences as pupils when providing 
justifications for particular beliefs and classroom actions, an occur- 
rence which lends further support to the significance of students' 
biographies* 

I had this when I was little [making a "me" book] and 
I still have the book. It was the best thing that I 





talked with both teachers and university 
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ever did in school. So 'I just wanted to do it with my 
kids. I copied the idea right off wha^t my teacher did 
with me. [Interview with Sarah] ^ 

Finally, as was illustrated above by Debbie's conscious rejection 
of the model for relating to children thlat was -provided by one of her 
cooperating teachers, in each case where the dominant response to a 
situation was one of internalized adjustment, there was also evideace 
that students were able to give some direction tt> the specific form of 

this adjustment. For example, Egan's (1982) case study analysis of 

t > 

three of the 13 students demonstrates h^w diverse perspectives were 
allowed to exist in the same school. {Respite the common and relatively 
strong institutional constraints shared by th^se students and their 

V 

general strategy of internalized constraint, th^se three students were 
still able to respond to their situations in ^somewhat unique ways. 

In summary, it is our belief that individual intention and insti- 
tutidnal constraint both played significant roles in af f ec :ing the 
development of student teacher perspectives in the present study. 
Despite the fact that only three students strategically complied with 
the demands posed by their stj^uations and although none of the students 
significantly redefined the range of acceptable behaviors in the 
classrooms, the majority of student teachers^ purposefully selected 
themselves into situations where they would 1^^ able to act in certain 

ways and reacted somewhat uniquely to their situations even in the 

\ 

\ 

fact of common institutional conatraints. Ther^ is little evidence 

\ 

in our data that would support the kind of passive response to insti- 

\ 

tutional forces that is frequently suggested in t^ie literature, nor 
an unthinking acquiescence to Institutional denand^. 
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Finally, despite our claims concerning the interactive nature of 
occupational socialization during student teaching,^ the question 
could and should De raised as to why one should bother with identifying 
the perspectives of student teachers. Even though one might accept 
our conclusions regarding the resilience of student teachers in the 
face of institutional constraints in the case of those students who 
strategically complied and our arguments concerning the significance 
of individual intent even in those instances where intent closely 
matched the demand^ posed by the situation, the^ argument could still 
be made that the perspectives of student teachers will Inevitably be 
"washed out" anyway during the early years of a teaching career. The 
question of the role of student teaching in the development of teachers 
(^.e.. Do student teacher perspectives matter in the long run?) cannot 
be adequately answered by the present study. 

Presently, we are conducting an intensive follow-up study with 
four of the 13 students during their first year of teaching. Signifi-^ 
cantly, these individuals are now teachers and not student teachers and 
had far less input into the selection of their teaching positions than 
was the case for their student teaching placements. Each of these 
teachers is also working within an institutional context very different 
from the one that existed during their student teaching. We are 
currently spending a minimum of three full weeks with each teacher 
(spread over the year) and are attempting to understand how the teach- 
ing perspectives that these individuals held at the end of their pre-* 
service training are strengthened or modified during their first year 
of employment. 

m 



Curreacly, there is a great deal of sentiment in our field 
regarding the vulnerability of first-year teachers to the press of 
institutional forces. As we have argued elsewhere (Zeichner and 
Tabachnick, 1981) , we take exception to this position and feel that 
the nature of the relationship between student teacher perspectives 
and those held as first-yea^ teachers is not well understood.^ la 
the final analysis, it will only be through such longitudinal studies 
that trace the development of student teacher perspectives into 
teachers* careers that the role of student teaching will be better 
understood. 
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NOTES 



This interpretation of teacher perspectives as including both actions 
and ideas is also consistent with the studies of Gibson (1976) » 
Janesick (1978), and Sharp and Green (1975). 



similar to Lacey's to describe the somewhat more general processes 
of adult socialization. 

^Th:.. paper will only discuss the broad question of the role^of 
ins»tltut''onal coustraint and individual intent in the socialization 
of student teachers. The Important and somewhat more specific question 
of the relative contribution of the university and schools to the 
develoi»ient of teacher perspectives during studrat teaching will be 
discus9ed in a separate paper 



"'The argument could be '.lade -hat the existence of strategic compliance 
provides litd^ sur^iort for the claim that individual intent was 
significant. After all, both^the "strategic compilers" and 
"internalize adj us tors"^ 'acted in ways that were "demanded" by their 
situations. Both Cacey (1977) and Rosow (i965) address this issue 
and ident-ify some of the significant differences between the moral 
commitment associated with internalized adjustment and the essentially 
utilitarian commitment of "Strategic compilers." Thej^argue, among 



other things, that the existence of strategic compliance limits the 
extent of possible consensus in a system and that given a situation 
where institutional constraints are *.elaxed, "Strategic compilers" 



2 



Rosow (1965) has developed a classification scheme which is highly 
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are likely to act in a manner more consistent with their value 
commitments. There is one instance of support for this position 
in the present study. Marilyn, during her two-week period of "lead 
teaching," was given substantially more control over classroom 
ins true tiotr^han either before or afterwards. During this two-week 
period Marilyn's behavior changed markedly and was far more consis- 
tent with her underlying ideology. This relaxation of institutional 
constraints did not occur for the other two students vho strategically 
compliad, Laura and Karen. 

*It could be argued that the interactive nature of student teacher 
socialization in the present study was largely an artifact of the 
condition where students were allowed to purposefully select them- 
selves into particular kinds of situations and/or of the fact that 
student teaching in this program was not the first exposure that 
students had to fieldwork. In programs where students have little 
input into determining their placements and/or in programs where 
scu<?=!nt teaching is the first and often only exposure of students 
to fieldwork, one might predict a somewhat different outcome. If 
we are correct, however, about the significance of both individual 
intent and institutional constraint, then in programs where students 
have little input into the selection of placements for instance, one 
would expect more cases of strategic compliance. In any case, testing 
out the inferences which we have drawn from the data of the present 
study in different program contexts and with different students would 
shed further light on the validity and veneralizability of our claims. 
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It should also be recalled that in the present study we have 
made no claim to have investigated the full range of student teachers' 
perspectives. It could be the case that there are other dimensions 
of perspectives not investigated in the present study that would 
alter the patterns of perspectives described earlier and which would 
lead to a reinterpretation of the socialization mechanisms that 
appeared to operate in the present study. In any case, despite an 
N of only 13 and several possibly idiosyncratic features of the 
program studied » our interpretation does support the empirical findings 
of Lacey's (1977) study and several similar studies on the processes 
of occupational socialization in other fields (e.g., Olesen and 
Whit taker, 1968). 

^The existence of diverse teaching perspectives in the same school 
which has been documented by those such as Carew and Light foot (1979) 
and Metz (1978) lends support to our position that the effects of 
preservlce teacher education are not necessarily "washed out" by 
school experience and underscores the need for further research on 
this question. 

Studies are also needed which follow student teachers from a point 
prior to student teaching (e.g., during early field experiences) 
into the early years of teaching. Unfortunately, our resources in 
the present study did not permit such an investigation. 
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Elements of Teacher Perspectives 

Following are the definitions for each of the 23 elements that 
were used to define the perspectives of the 13 student teachers. As 
was Indicated earlier , some of these elements reflect additions and/or 
changes that were made to our framework as we proceeded to test our 
original framework against the data that we were gathering and oChar 
elements were dropped from our Initial framework during the process 
of data analysis. If an element w:^s also utilized by Berlak and Berlak 
(1981) and/or Hammersley (1977) this fact Is noted In parentheses at^ 
the end of the description of the element. Table 1 which follows the 
definitions of the elements summarizes the range that existed on each 
of the elements among the 13 students In our sample. 

d 

Knowledge and Curriculum 

1, Public Knowledge — Personal Knowledge , 

On the one hand, an emphasis on public knowledge Indicates a 
view that school knowledge consists primarily of accumulated bodies 
of Information, skills, facts, etc. which exist external to and 
Independent of the learner. On the other hand, an emphasis on 
personal knowledge Indicates a view that the value of school knowl-* 
^ edge Is established primarily through Its relationship to the ^ 
learner. Implicit In this position Is the view that school knowl-* 
edge is useful and significant only insofar as it enables persons 
to make sAse of their experience. 

Vhat is at issue here is the clarity of the distinction that 
the teacher makes between public knowledge on the one hand and 
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pupils* everyday knowledge on tl»e other. To what' degree is students' 
personal knowledge ruled out as irrelevant In the teacher's defini- 
tion of the school curriculum? To what degree does the teacher 
allow or even V encourage children's interests, background experiences, 
etc.* to contribute to the school curriculum? Our students ranged 
from a dominant concern with knowledge is public to a middle position 
where there was a legitimate concern for both public and personal 
knowledge. None of our students indicated a dominant concern for 
knowledge is personal. (Berlak & Berlak; Hammersley) 
Knowledge is Product — Knowledge is Process 

An emphasis on knowledge as product indicates a view of 
school knowledge as organized bodies of information, facts, theories, 
etc., and the evaluation of pupil learning is seen as a question of 
conformity to or deviance from specifications laid down the the 
teacher (e.g., the "correct" answer). The process by which the 
answer is reached is regarded as relatively unproblematic. Here 
there is a concern for the reproduction of an answer by whatever 
means. On the other hand, a knowledge as process emphasis indicates 
a concern with the thinking and reasoning underlying the production 
of a product and this thinking process is viewed as a way of estab- 
lishing the truth or validity of a body of content. The central 
issue here is whether mastery of content or substance takes priority 
over the mastery of skills of thinking and reasoning. Our students 
ranged from a dominant concern with knowledge as product to a middle 
position where there was a legitimate concern for both process and 
product. None of the 13 students demonstrated a dominant concern 
for knowledge as process. (Berlak & Berlak; Hammersley) 
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Knowledge is Certain — Knowledse is Problematic ' 

An emphasis on knowledge as certain indicates an approach to 
school knowledge as truth '*out there" to be uncritically accepted 
by children. On the other hand, where the emphasis is on knowledge 
as problematic , school knowledge Is created as constructed, tentative 
and subject to social, political, and cultural influences. Here 
there* is a concern with developing children's creative and critical 
abilities. Our students ranged from those whose dominant concern 
was with knowledge as certain to those who adopted a middle position 
where there was a legitimate concern for and synthesis of knowledge 
as certain-problematic. None of the 13 students demonstrated a 
dominant concern for knowledge as problematic* (Berlak & Berlak) / 

Learning Is Frag^nentfid—Leaming is Holistic , / 

; / 
An emphasis on learning is fragjnent^ed indicates a view that 

learning Is the accumulation of discretj^ parts or pieces; when one 

has mastered the pieces, one "knows" the whole. There is little 

concern that the parts be seen in relationship to the whole either 

before, during, or after the learning experience. From the leamiag 

is holistic perspective, the understanding of a whole is sought 

and is seen as a process that is something more than the learning 

of a series of parts. Learning is seen as the active construction 

of meaning by persons and opportunities are pro'jjided for pupils to 

mentally act upon the material and to relate it to something already 

known. Both of these perspectives existed within the group of 13 

students. (Berlak & Berlak) 
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Learning is Unrelated — Learning, is Intej^rated 

i 

This element is concerned with the degree to which teachers 
view school knowledge as compartmentalized within s|)eci£ic 
disciplines or content areas (unrelated) or the decree to which 
the boundaries between content areas are blurred (integrated). 
An integrated curricular emphasis would indicate ^hat the teacher 
has made efforts to suborc^lnate previously insulated subject areas 
to some relational idea o^ theme. Both of these perspectives , 
existed within the group of 13 students. (Hammersley) / 
Learning is a Collective — Individual Activity 

From the perspective of leanjting is an individual actiyity ^ 
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learning proceeds best as an individual encounter between yfihe 
child and material or between the child and teacher. Leaning is 
seen as a function of each individual child's particul^ capabili^ 
ties and/or motivation. On the other hand, an emphasis on learning 
as a collective activity indicates a view that learnflng proceeds 
best when ideas 'are exchanged in a cooperative ancy supportive 
setting where one person can test out his/her ideas against those 
of others. There is thought to be a construction of meaning by 
Jthe community of learners that goes beyond wl^t can be gained by 
individual encounters with materials and witih teachers. Our 
students ranged from those who demonstrated a dominant concern 
for learning as an individual activity to those who adopted a 
middle position where there was a legitimate concern for both 
learning as an individual and a collective activity. (Berlak & 
Berlak; Hammersley) 
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7. Teacher-Pupil Control over Pupil Learning: Hij^h — Low 

The question here is the degree of control that the teacher 
versus pupils exert over such aspects of learning as when pupils 
are to begin an activity, how long they are to work at a particular 
task, how pupils are to perform the tasks, and criteria by which 
student work is evaluated. Both of these perspectives existed 
among our group of 13 students. (Berlak & Berlak: Hammersley) 

Teacher-Pupll Relationships 

8. Distant — Personal Teacher-Pupil Relationships 

A distant orientation to teacher-pupil relationships Indicates 
a desire to maintain relatively detached and formal relationships 
with children, to maintain "a guarded professional face." On the 
other hand, a personal orientation Co teacher-pupil relationships 
indicates a desire to establish close, informal, and honest rela- 
tionships with children. Here the teacher is observed interacting 
with pupils about matters other than schuolwork, and ''participates" 
with pupils rather than remaining detached. Both of these perspec- 
tives existed among the 13 students. (Berlak & Berlak) 

9. Teacher vs Pupil Control over Pupil Behavior: High — Low 

On the one hand, high control over pupil behavior indicates 
that the teacher makes many explicit rules for governing a wide 
range of pupil behavior. On the other hand, low control over 
pupil behavior indicates that children are asked to assume a great 
deal of responsibility for their behavior. There are not many 
explicit rules, and those that do exist are relatively ambiguous 
and/or narrow in scope. Both of these perspectives existed among 
our group of 13 students. (Hammersley) 
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The Teacher's Role 

10. The Teacher's Role; What to Teach , 
Bureaucratic — functional — Independent 

This element addresses the teacher's conception of his/her^ 
role regarding what to teach in relation to institutional require- 
ments of schools and/or school districts. On the one hand, a 
bureaucratic response indicates that the teacher generally follows 
with little question the school curriculum that is prescribe^ by 
a school or school district. Here the teacher feels that it is 
inappropriate to alter that content which is prescribed from 
above, and the teacher recognizes the legitimate role of the 
institution to dictate practically all of the content of the 
school curriculum. On the other hand, a functional response 
Indicates that there is evidence that the teacher adapts and 
interprets prescribed content for use in their particular situa* 
tion. Finally, an independent response indicates that a teacher 
shows evidence of activity constructing curricular content inde* 
pendent of any institutional directives. Here teachers may 
even ignore institutional directives and substitute content that 
they and/or the children have decided to address. Our students 
ranged from those who sought out and accepted practically all ^ 
institutional directives r^arding what to teach to those who 
showed evidence of adapting prescribed content to particular 
circumstances. None of the students utilized a substantial degree 
of personal discretion in deciding what would be taught in their 
classrooms. 
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11. The Teacher's Role; How to Teach > 
Bureaucratic — Functional— Independent 

This element addresses the teacher's conception of his/her 

role regarding methods of instruc::ion and is concerned with the 

degree of personal discretion utilized by teachers in determining 

the processes of their lessons. Bureaucratic, functional, and 

Independent responses are defined as in the preceding element. 

Our students ranged from those who adopted a bureaucratic response 

to those who adopted a functional response. None of the students 

ex.-^rted a gre^it deal of discretion in determining the form of 

Instruction. 

12. The Teacher's Role; School Rules and Regulations . 
Bureaucratic — Functional — Independent 

This element addresses the teacher's conception of his/her 

role in relation to school rules and regulations. A bureau. ..rat ic, 

functional, and independent rv»aponse are defined as above. Our 

students ranged from thos^, who followed institutional directives 

without question to those who seleculvely applied lulea aad 

regulations to their partic^Tar circumstances. None of the 

students demonstrated a substantial degree of independence from 

institutional rules and regulations. 
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The Role of th e Community In School x\ffalrs 

13. Community Access to Schools: Limited Access — Free Access 

Should parents be kept Informed about classroom activities > 

be allowed, or even encouraged, to visit classrooms, etc. All 

of out students felt that parents should have relatively free 

access to schools and classrooms. 

IV. Community Involvement In Curriculum and Instruction: 
Passive Role—Actlve Role 

i . *ld parents have Input Into the content of the curriculum 

and methods of Instruction? Does Lhe teacher see a role for 

community people and/or community resources as ''Instructors** in 

the classroom? Some of our students wanted parents to play active 

roles this area while others felt that parents* roles should 

be limited. 

15. Community Involvement In School Administration: No Role~Actlve Role 
Does the teacher feel that parents should participate la the 
running of the school (e.g., hiring teacher**) , or should these 
matters be left to "professionals"? None of our student^ felt 
that parents should play active roles In administering the school. 

The School and Society 

. T he Source of the Teacher's Problems: Individualistic — Sociopolitical 
Here the quest:' jn Is concerned with whether a teacher l^icates 
the source of the teacher's problems primarily In the character- 
istics of Individual students and their families (e.g., motivation, 
ability, home background) or whether the teacher in addition sees 
structural aspects of schools and the social, economic, and 
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political characteristics of the society as significant contri- 
butors to the teacher's problematic. Our students ranged from 
those who located all problems in individual students and their 
families (individualistic perspective) to those who identified 
relationships between structural dynamics within and beyond the 
school to classroom problems. 

17. Solutions to the Teacher* s Problems: Educational Interventions — 
Structural Interventions in the School and Society 

Here the question is whether the teacher sees the solutions 

to his/her problems as lying within the realm of educational 

interventions only (e.g., educating each child co his/her fullest 

potential) and within an educational and social context that Is 

taken for granted, or whether the teacher sees the need for 

structural interventions (by teachers) in the school and/or 

society in addition to those actions aimed at individual childiea. 

Both of these perspectives existed within the group of 13 students. 

^ Student Diversity 

18. Children as Unique— Children as Mmbers of a Category 

This dimension focuses on the degree to which teachers 
think about children as alike (a focus on shared characteristics) 
or In terms of a unique mix of many dimensions. How many and 
what kinds of categories does the teacher use to draw distinctions 
among children and how differentiated are the various categories? 
Our students ranged from those who made very complex differen-* 
tiations among children to those who thought about and related 
to children within broad categories. (Berlak & Berlak) 
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19. Unlversallsm — Particularism; School Curriculum 

A univecsalistic position would indicate a belief that all 
children should be exposed to the same curriculum either at the 
same time or at a different pace. On the other hand, a 
par t ic u lar is t ic response indicates that a teacher feels and acts 
in a way that indicates a concern that there are some elements 
of the curriculum that should be offered to only certain indi- 
viduals or groups of children. Both of these perspectives 
existed among the 13 students. (Hammersley) 

20. Universal ism — Particularism; Student Behavior 

A universal istic position indicates a situation where the 
same rules for behavior are applied to all students (e.g., 
uniform sanctions for the same transgressions). A particularistic 
position indicates a situation where rules for behavior are applied 
somewhat differentially. Here when the teacher applies rules for 
behavior he/she takes into account individual student character- 
istics such as age» ability , home background, etc. Bota of -Lue^^e 
perspectives existed among the 13 studen (Berlak & Berlak: 
Hammersley) 

21. Allocation of School/Teacher Resources: Equal — Differential 
On the one hand, some teachers take the position that all 

students deserve an equal share (ia terms of both quantity and 
quality) of school resources such as teacher time, materials^ 
and knowledge. On the other hand, some teachers hold the view 
that dome individual students or groups of students merit a 
greater share of resources than others. This element addresses 
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the question of distributive justice In the classroom. Both of 
these perspectives existed among the group o£ 13 students. 
Berlak & Berlak) 

Common Culture — Subgroup Consciousness 

A common culture emphasis Indicates a desire to develop la 
children a common set of values, norms, and social definitions. 
On the other hand, a subgroup consciousness emphasis Indicates 
a desire to foster in children a greater awar^aess of themselves 
as a member of some subgroup distinguished from others by such 
factors as language, race, ethnicity, etc. Both of these per-* 
spectlves existed within our group of 13 students. (Berlak & 
Berlak) 

Career Orientation and Student Diversity: 
Little Restriction — Restricted 

Does the teacher desire and/or feel competent to work with 

children of any background (i.e., no particular preferences), or 

does the teacher prefer to work with and/or even limit him/herself 

to working with only certain kinds of children? 
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Table 1 

THE RANGE THAT EXISTED AMONG THE 13 STUDENTS 
Knovledge and Curriculum 

1. Knowledge is public — Synthesis of knowledge is public-personal 

2. Knowledge is product — Synthesis of knowledge is product-process 

5. Knowledge is certain — Synthesis of knowledge is certain-problematic 

4. Knowledge is fragmented ~ Knowledge is holistic 

5. Knowledge is unrelated — Knowledge is integrated 

6. Learning is an individual — Synthesis of learning is an individual- 

activity collective activity 

7. High control over pupil — Low control over pupil learning 

learning 

Teacher-Pupil Relationships 

8. Distant — Personal relationships with children 

9. High control over pupil behavior — Low control over pupil behavior 
The Teacher *s Role 

10. What to teach: Bureaucratic — functional 

11. How to teach: Bureaucratic — functional 

12. School rules and regulations: Bureaucratic — functional 
The Role of the Conmiunity in School Affairs 

13. Community access to schools: Free ^iccess 

14. Community involvement in curriculum and instruction: 

Passive — Active roles 

15. Community involvement in' s^chool administration: No role 



Table 1, Continued 



16. The source of the teacher's problems: 

Individualistic — Sociopolitical 

17. Solutions to the teacher's problems: Educational interventions only 
S tudent Diyersltv 

18. Children as members of a category — Children as unique 

19. School curriculum: Universalis tic — particularistic 

20. Student behavior: Universalis tic — particularistic 

21. Allocation of school resources: Equal — differential 

22. Common culture — Subgroup consciousness 

23. Career orientation and student diversity: 

Little restriction — restricted 
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